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Bee and Honey Show at Toledo, 0. 





As we promised a year ago toattend 
the above Exhibition, and our health 
improving some, we concluded to go 
—the “change,” and meeting with 
companions and friends, with a sub- 
sequent visit of a few days to friends 
in Ohio, inviting us to brave the 
journey. 

At Toledo we met a host of friends, 
among whom were Dr. A. B. Mason, 
Mr. C. F. Muth, Hon. I. N. Cotton, 
Messrs. Aaron Benedict, H. H. Over- 
meyer, C. H. Christiancy, P. H. Puhl, 
Dr. H. Besse, A. Gander, A. I. Root, 
H. B. Harrington, E. E, Hasty, J. 


Forncrook, and J. F. Hart, of Flerida, | ingenious idea of ma 


and a host of others whose names we 
cannot now recall from Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan and five other States. 

The Fair was good, and the exhibit 
of bees, honey, wax and apiarian 
supplies all that could be wished. 

The Convention of bee men was 
enthusiastic and interesting. As the 
secretary will give a report of these 
sessions, we will not forestall that 
report, but will simply state thata 
more enthusiastic set of men we have 
seldom met. 

Altogether, the Bee and Honey 
Show of the Tri-State Fair will be an 
‘** educator” of the people of the sur- 
rounding country, which will tell on 


the consumption of honey, for a long 


time to come, and greatly aid in the 
development of the honey market. 


—_—___——__ ~~ =o 





6 Do not let your numbers of the | 
BEE JOURNAL for 1883 be lost. The 


best way to preserve them is to pro- | as Food and Medicine ”’ to every one who 
| buys a package of honey at Fairs, will 
sell almost a fabulous quantity of it. 


sure a binder and put themin. They 
are very valuable for reference. 


In the Baltimore Sun of Sept. 7, we 
notice the following concerning the 
honey exhibit at the Fair at Balti- 
more, Md. : 


One of the most attractive exhibits 
at the Fair is the apiary, in charge of 
Mr. Charles H. Lake, proprietor of 
the Sunny-Side apiary, on Green- 
mount avenue. Mr. Lake has on ex- 
hibition a lot of fine Italian bees in 
— cases or frames, showing the 

ees at work and the movements of 
the queen bees, which attract much 
attention. He has also on exhibition 
a hive of bees which were allowed the 
free use of the grounds, and the own- 
er handles them with all the freedom 
of pet canaries, He has receptacles 
for honey in the shape of hearts, 
shields and stars, and has trained the 
bees to fill them so as to make novel 
ornaments for the table. 


The Commercial Advertiser remarks 
as follows: 





The apiary, in charge of Mr. Chas. 
H. Lake, had many visitors, however, 
in spite of the bees flyingabout. The 

ond the cells for 
the bees was illustrated there. Sheets 
of wax were passed between two roll- 
ers, and came out with the cells al- 
ready designed. The bees were all of 
|the Italian variety. In one hive the 
swarm was free. The glass cases of 
another were placed upon seperate 
stands, and all the processes in the 
| life-history of the bee could be seen. 
The queen, easily recognized from her 
large size, was industriously deposit- 
|ing eggs in some of the cells; working 
|bees were preparing other cells for 
|eggs. Some of the young bees, having 
|passed from the larve state, were 





| gradually working their way out of | 


| the cells in which they had been im- 
| prisoned, fed in the meanwhile by the 
| workers. From one hive of the bees 
|245 pounds of honey have been ob- 
| tained in a single season. 


This is the way to aid the sale and 
|consumption of honey. 


| attention to the honey. 


—__—__—__. - <>< ____—__ 


@=@ To give away a copy of **‘ Honey 














Honey-Producing Plants. 





Prof. A. J. Cook, in the Rural New 
Yorker, when advocating the advan- 
tages to be derived from planting for 
honey bloom, says: 


There is probably no subject in 
which the bee-keepers of to-day should 
take a deeper interest than this one. 
Honey plants are capricious, and onl 
give up the precious nectar at suc 
times as dame nature’s mood is agree- 
able to them. Let it be too wet, too 
dry, or too cold, and the flowers yield 
not one drop of the coveted sweets. 
We see then, that a constant success- 
ion of honey plants, from the time of 
the opening of the willows and maples 
in April, till the frost licks up the last 
honied secretion from the asters and 
the golden rods, will not only yield 
greater profits every year, but often 
such a succession is absolutely essen- 
tial to any success. 





@@ The Illinois State Fair will be 
held in Chicago Sept. 24 to 29. Indi- 
cations are that this year’s Fair will 
eclipse all preceding ones. Almost 
all the railroads will bring passengers 
at 14¢ rates. We hope there will bea 
large Bee and Honey Show there. 

@@ It isa fact that glucose will kill 
bees if you attempt to winter them 
upon it, either in liquid form mixed 


with honey, or sugar syrup, or in the 
form of candy.—Planters’ Journal. 


- ~~ 7 




















@@ The Editor of the Base Jour- 
NAL being unable to attend the Na- 
tional Convention, it will be repre- 
sented by the Rev. W. F. Clarke, of 


| Guelph, Ont., who is duly authorized 
| to take subscriptions and orders for 
| any of our publications. 


84 


@@ An English paper says that 


There is | « Mr, Firth, a Radical memb: 
| nothing like attractive exhibits to call r Ee ee 


Parliament, is the largest bee-master 
in England. He is the owner of from 
80,000 to 100,000 bees.” As that is 
only about two good colonies, we ex- 
pect there is a “huge joke” some- 
where about that ambiguous an- 
nouncement. 
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Essentials in Wintering Bees. 





Some time since we noticed the 
fact that J. B. LaMontague, Esq., of 
Quebec, had published a book in 
French, on Bee-Keeping. The fol- 
lowing is a translation of what he has 
to say on wintering bees : 


If there be an important subject 
full of interest to the bee-keeper, it 
certainly is that of wintering. We 
have seen whole apiaries, and the 
best prospects disappear in a single 
rigorous winter. 

t concerns us then to consider this 
question attentively, and to adopt 
some method which may diminish if 
not to cause wholly to disappear the 
numerous losses, to which we are sub- 
ject every year. The bee-keeper who 
succeeds in wintering must keep none 
but strong colonies, and a good colony 
in the fall should have at least four 
frames literally covered with bees. I 
do not mean that; you should destroy 
weak colonies, for that is a ruinous 

sition as I have elsewhere shown. 

he latter have not enough young 
bees, and consume relatively more 
honey than strong colonies. <Are also 
wintered with difficulty, and when 
they survive are liable to be robbed 
in the spring. It is well to unite weak 
colonies in the autumn, if not before 
done. As to populous colonies which 
have not sufficient honey (which may 
happen from drouth), the bee-keeper 
should, before taking them in, feed 
them by means of a bee-feeder. 
Schuch’s bee-feeder is a simple little 
trough in compartments 12 inches 
long, and is adapted to the opening 
so as to permit the access of bees from 
within and exclude them from with- 
out. You can use waste honey, 
maple sugar, or syrup made from 
sugar, but not molasses. Sugar of 
the country, which is soft,sown and 

laced in empty frames, will answer 
he same purpose, but be on your 

uard, and do not feed them with 





honey, renders it acid, and causes 
that fatal disease, dysentery—6 or 8 
inches of straw placed directly upon 
the comb frames are a sufficient ab- 
sorbent, or you can obtain the same 
result with sawdust. Some cry out 
against the ventilation of hives, re- 
lying upon the fact that they always 
winter with success without giv- 
ing ventilation to their hives. It 
is — that they then succeed in a 
cellar exceedingly dry,and where there 
is not the least moisture, but such 
conditions are seldom met with, and 
we affirm that ventilation is an essen- 
tial thing to successful wintering. If 
you have no cellar, = can winter 
your colonies in a cool and dark room 
where there is a temperature from 40° 
to 50° Fah., but you must then give 
greater ventilation to the hives. You 
should not confine the bees in their 
hives by closing the openings by 
means of wire cloth, unless you win- 
ter them in the house. One would at 
first sight be led to believe that bees 
would be more at ease in a warm, 
than in a cool place, but the fact is 
otherwise, and one will lose many 
more by a high temperature than in 
alowone. I have already had proof 
of that fact. Thus itis necessary as 
far as possible to winter your colonies 
in cellars, cong the conditions 
before mentioned. It is better to put 
see hives in winter quarters early 
han late, in a dry time than in a wet, 
and when they are placed disturb 
them the least possible. 


—_——-S-- 


Overstocking a Locality. 








Mr. G. W. Neihardt writes as fol- 
lows to the Bee-Keepers’ Guide on 
this subject : 


Much has been written by eminent 
bee-keepers on the subject of over- 
stocking any locality with bees, some 
holding that any place capable of sus- 
taining a few colonies, is also capable 
of supplying a large number; others 


inferior sugar, such as glucose or corn | claiming that a field is capable of fur- 


sugar. 


to 30 pounds of sound honey, that is 


| nishing only a sufliciency for a detinite 
Sach colony ought to have from 25 and limited number. 
| definitely to settle this 


am not able 


c 

to say, capped over, the combs of entire satisfaction, yet t must confess ie i 
which the cells are not closed over in | that my inability to secure such un-| Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
the fall contain unsound honey, un-/| precedent yields of honey in ** poor ”’| ciation, will be held at the Court 


favorable for wintering—these should | seasons as that secured by Mr. Doo- | © 
|little and others, forces me to conclude | Saturday, Oct. 6, at 10.30 A. M. 


be emptied with an extractor, and re- 


placed by combs firmly capped over, | location has much to do with the pro- 


All the colonies should be taken into 
the cellar in the month of November, 
or by the beginning of December, at 
the eheat. if the season be mild, which 
cellar should be dry and perfectl 
dark ; keep up a temperature from 45' 
to 50° Fah. Dry and dark cellars are 
those in general use in the houses of 
the farmers, and are in general very 
favorable to the wintering of colonies. 
It is also necessary to create an air 
current at the top of the hives by 
means of openings, or of absorbents, 
which may draw off the excess of 
moisture without at the same time, 
causing a current of air which would 
prove fatal to the bees. Bees emit 
during the winter an enormous 
uantity of watery vapor, which, if it 
p not find an outlet, penetrates the 








fits arising from the keeping of bees. 

A locality where only one or two 
honey-producing plants are the sole 
reliance for surplus, would certainly 
| be an unsafe one in which to attempt 
|to raise honey as a money-making 
| business. White clover, which is the 
/main reliance in many_ sections, is 
|liable to be ‘“winter-killed,” or the 
|to wash the nectar out of it. Fruit 
bloom is seldom so abundant as to 
furnish more than an aid to breeding, 
while the autumn flowers are very un- 
|certain, and likely to be cut off by 
| early frosts. 

Cool weather very frequently pre- 
vents the storing of much honey in 
‘supers from late pasturage. It is, 
| therefore, of the highest importance 








| 
| 





uestion to my | 


drouth to cut it short, or wet weather | P 











to those desiring to engage in bee- 
culture for —_ to look well to the 
honey supply in the place they locate. 
The more diversified and abundant 
the honey-producing plants, the better 
the location. Where, however, several 
of these are to be definitely depended 
on, the rest may be supplied by culti- 
vating such plants as produce honey 
in abundance. 

It should not be a matter of doubt 
to apiarists, whether it pays to culti- 
vate any plant for honey alone. Ex- 
periments should be made, and that 
subject settled definitely. If half the 
time and talent that is now expen- 
ded in experimenting with hives, bees, 
and manipulations of bees, were ex- 
pended in the production of honey- 
producing plants, there would be less 
complaint of dysentery, hard winters 
and unprofitable seasons. The honey 
supply should not be made a matter of 
luck any more than the other matters 
pertaining to bees, only so far as it 
should be beyond the bee-keepers’ 
control to furnish it. Any locality al- 
most could be made a good one. 
Whether, however, sufficiently so as 
to make it repay all the cost, experi- 
ence alone can tell. 





@ The next meeting of the Tus- 
carawas Valley Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Newcomers- 
town, Ohio, on Wednesday, Sept. 26 
commencing at 10a.m. Al interested 
are cordially invited to come and 
bring anything for exhibition that 
will interest bee-keepers. 

J. A. BUCKLEW, Pres. 
Clarks, Ohio. 
HERBERT DENMAN, Sec. 
Coshocton, Ohio. 





Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 
just issued a new pamphlet giving our 
views on this important subject, with 
suggestions what to plant, and when 
and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid te 
any address for 10 cents. 


OO — 


« The quarterly meeting of the 


House, in Marshalltown, Iowa, on 
Sub- 
ject for discussion, ‘‘ Fall and Winter 
Care.” All interested, in this and 


jadjoining counties, are invited, for 


we hope to have a good meeting, and 
one of benetit to all. 
J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 
Le Grand, Iowa. 


<_—_ + — 


@@ Look not mournfully into the 
ast—it comes not back again ; wisely 
improve the present, it is thine; go 
forth to meet the shadowy future 
without fear, and with a manly heart. 
—Longfellow. 








€@ Constitutions and By-Laws for 
local Associations $2.00 per 100. The 
name of the Association printed in the 
blanks for 50 cents extra. 
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Fertile Workers. 





We extract the following from the 
Indiana Farmer on the cause and cure 
for these pests : 


Bees should never be allowed to go 
any length of time without a queen, 
or without eggs or brood from which 
to raise one In case their queen gets 
lost while on her bridal trip. Colonies 
that have been queenless for any 
length of time are very apt to contain 
fertile workers. The evidence that 
these pests are present, will be found 
in the promiscuous manner in which 
the eggs are scattered around in the 
comb, sometimes one, but oftener 
three or four in each cell. The bees 
will cap the brood over, but the cap- 
pings will be convex as other drone 

rood is. They will even build queen 
cells over the brood, but the eggs will 
produce only drones. There is no way 
of distinguishing these fertile workers 
from any of the others, unless you 
should see them in the act of laying, 
and should you destroy one or two 
there is likely to be a half dozen 
others left in the hive. A colony con- 
taining fertile workers will neither 
accept a queen if given thei, nor 
raise one for themselves if brood is 
given them for that purpese. It is 
nesety better to double upa colony 
n this condition with one containing 
a fertile queen. If the frames be 
taken some distance from the hive, 
and all the bees be shaken off on the 
ground, the most of them will go back 
to the old stand, leaving the fertile 
workers on the ground, when if a 
frame of brood is given them they 
will raise a queen. A better plan is 
to crowd the bees on as few frames as 
possible on one side of the hive, and 
close up with a division board. On 
the opposite side of the board hang 
two or three frames of brood and bees 
from another colony, anda queen if 
you have one. They will soon dis- 
cover the better condition of things 
on the other side, and quickly unite 
with them. 


ose - 


Plan and Foresight of Bees. 





Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College, has this in a 
late number of the New York Tribune 
on the above topic: 


The phenomenon of bees swarming 
is well understood. Most of the 
worker bees rush out of the hive 
sometime between 8 a.m. and 4p. m. 
—usually from 10 a.m. to 12 m.— 
circle about in the air for some time, 
apparently waiting for the queen, 
which seldom leaves the hive till the 
bees are well out, and then all alight 
in a dense cluster on some bush, tree, 
or other support. If the queen refuses 
to leave the hive to join the bees, or 
if from defective wings she is unable 
to Pen them, they soon break ranks 
and return to the hive. Aftera space 
varying from half an hour to two 
hours—I have known swarms to re- 
main clustered all night—the bees 
take wing and fly rapidly in a straight 








line to the new home. This is cer- 
tain, as bees have often been followed 
ina bee-line to the adopted home. 
Others have been followed for a long 
distance, alwaysin a right line, when 
the chase had to be abandoned. Two 
interesting pore arise: Why do 
bees cluster ? and How do they know 
of the home toward which they al- 
ways take a bee-line ? 

It has been argued that bees cluster 
that scouts may go in quest of the 
prospective home. It is also more 
than probable that the queen, 
whose organs of flight—muscles and 
wings which she moves—have long 
been inactive, possibly for more than 
a year, may need this rest after her 
brief flight from the hive, before the 
longer one, which may reacha dis- 
tance of miles. This viewis strength- 
ened by the not uncommon occurrence 
of bees resting midway on their flight 
after flying a mile or more toward the 
new home. I have known several 
cases where bees have thus clustered 
apparently for the queen to rest, after 
flying a mile or more. This home 
must have been sought out either 
before the bees left the hive to swarm, 
or else while the bees were clustered. 
A few cases are given by European 
bee-keepers where a few bees have 
been observed about a house or tree, 
going in and out of some small aper- 
ture, then leaving. The next day, or 
possibly the next day but one, a full 
swarm would take possession of the 
pre-empted quarters. 

One of our graduates, Mr. F. E. 
Delano, a farmer of Oxford, Mich., 
writes me that last Friday, while en- 
gaged in tearing down a portion of his 
10use preparatory to ao-g: he 
noticed, about 3 p. m., bees flying 
in and out of some holes under 
the chamber floor. He supposed a 
swarm had taken possession, but was 
puzzled to know when they could have 
come without being heard or seen. 
The next morning early no bees were 
to be seen. About 9 a. m. a large 
swarm came and at once entered the 
same openings where the bees made 
ingress and egress the previous after- 
noon. This seems clearly to prove 
that scouts do, sometimes at least, go 
out to seek and prepare the new home 
before the bees swarm, and strength- 
ens the probability that clustering is 
not to give time for this prospecting, 
but the rather to fit the queen for the 
long journey, which from her func- 
tion and habits we must consider her 
illy-fitted to take. 


ag The Rev. L. L. Langstroth has 
been invited to attend the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Convention to 
be held at Chicago, Oct. 17 and 18, and 
accepts in the following language : 


** About the invitation to attend the 
Convention at Chicago, and your very 
kind invitation tome to share your 
hospitalities, friend Newman, allow 
me to say,I accept both with great 
pleasure, and if nothing unforeseen 
should prevent, 1 will be glad to make 
the personal acquaintance of the 
Northwestern bee-keepers. 

L. L. LANGSTROTH.” 








Fall Feeding for Bees. 





A correspondent of the Home Jour- , 
nal details his method as follows : 


Each colony should be examined, 
and,if out of stores, they should be 
fed about a pint of sweetened water 
every other day. This should be 

iven them in the upper story of the 
live, where other bees cannot get at 
it, or there will be danger of — 
robbery. This — feeding shoul 
be kept up to the latter part of me 
tember, and then the colony should 
be provided with their winter stores. 
I have found that about 15 pounds of 
a good article of ‘‘A”’ sugar is suffi- 
cient to carry an ordinary colony 
through till the warm days of spring. 

There are many ways to feed sugar 
to bees, but Ihave adopted the fol- 
lowing plan: Some kind of a feeder 
is necessary (and there are many 
kinds in use), and it should be cheap 
and —. For —- and rapid 
feeding there is nothing better than a 

uart fruit jar and a grooved board. 
Out a board 6 or 8 inches square, and 
with a pair of compasses strike a 
circle in its center about 4 inches in 
diameter, and cut a trench a quarter 
of an inch deep, similar to an old- 
fashioned cider platform press, and 
then cut grooves out to the circular 
trench, and the feeder is ready. The 
whole thing can be completed with a 
pocket-knife in‘ few minutés. To 
prepare the sugar for feeding, fill the 
jar full of —, then pour on warm 
water till the jar is full of syrup; 
have the sugar well dissolved by stir- 
ring it. Now puta piece of oil-cloth, 
ora piece of drilling will answer, on 
the mouth of the jar, and invert the 
jar and board altogether, and then 
slide the cloth out from under the 
mouth of the jar, and you have the 
feed in the best possible shape to be 
taken by the bees. I usually feed at 
the entrance of the hive, placing the 
feeders in position just after dark in 
the evening, and removing them 
early the next morning. At the start 
a little syrup should be strewn from 
the bees to the feeder, to start them, 
after which they will rush into the 
feeder like pigs into a swill pail. 
Keep up the feeding regularly till they 
are provided with sufficient winter 
stores. If the nights are cool, place 
the feeder in the — stories of the 
hives. Some people seem to think 
that it is a risky thing to feed $2 
worth of sugar to a colony of bees. 
But if they give 100 per cent. profit, 
how then ? 


-_-—— + - 


gr The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association holds its fall 
meeting at Lansing, in the State 
Capitol building, on Tuesday, Sept. 
25, 1883,at9a.m. All interested in 
anything pertaining to bee-culture are 
invited to attend and —y A anything 
that will be of interest the bee 
fraternity. E. N. Woop, Sec. 

North Lansing, Mich. 


——<—— 


@@ Articles for publication must be 
written on a separate piece of paper 
from items of business. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering—The Humidity Question. 


JAMES HEDDON. 

After reading Dr. Tinker’s ** Hu- 
midity”’ article on page 440, current 
volume, I am somewhat at a loss to 
know why he so carelessly passed by 
the fact that so many instances are 
recorded where bees come out of 
special repositories perfectly drenched 
with dampness, and the combs covered 
with blue mold, but with the bees 
came healthy, and no signs of 

ysentery! Then, again, cases like 
my own, where 48 colonies put into a 
very dry cellar began to die in less 
than three weeks with dysentery in 
its worst form with the hives and 
combs all dry and entirely free from 
mold. 

Bees about here have wintered 
best in the dampest winters, for «hese 
winters were the warmest ones, and 
the cold and confinement which are 
the great aggrevations to the cause, 
were not with us in any great degree. 
No, the ‘ Humidity ” theory is a com- 
plete misfit for very many known in- 
stances. Mr. Arad Balch, of Kala- 
mazoo, claimed that all upward venti- 
lation was death, that dampness was 
good for bees, and all the while he 
made these claims, he wintered his 
bees with the greatest success, with 
everything moldy and damp; while 
we “dry” fellows lost ours by scores 
of colonies. 

The Doctor’s reasoning regarding 
the natural food and instinct of the 
bees does not hold good. Sugar 
syrup is not their natural food, but 
honey is; but the unnatural food is 
here the best. I have to thank the 
Doctor for his kind words regarding 
the object of my researches and re- 
ports concerning the cause and pre- 
vention of this trouble, and for calling 
the attention of bee-keepers to the 
fact that Iam to have the *‘ honors” 
of fathering the ** pollen theory.” 

I wish to call attention to one more 
fact, which is, that the bacteria theory 


is much the same thing. My first) 


— was that the cause of 
ysentery was ‘‘an over amount of 
animal or vegetable matter in the 
food.” (I use the words “ vegetable 
matter’ not in the same sense that 
honey is vegetable.) I did not know 
whether bacteria was vegetable or 
animal, but rather thought it was the 
latter, while later developments prove 
that it is vegetable. Be that as it 
may, the two theories are very closely 
related, and Prof. Cook, who should 
be one of our very closest guessers 
upon this subject, yet fails to see so 


much fallacy in the pollen theory as |} 


our friend who sets his sections down 
flat on the brood frames. 

To my own ear the Doctor’s article 
savors of that knowledge of chemistry 
that his profession usually under- 
stands, butin his application of the 


same to the cause of dysentery is 
where I disagree with him. 

The Doctor thinks pollen, because 
a‘*normal food,’ would not produce 
dysentery. What is normal is natural. 
Nature, with her infinite arms, em- 
braces all that there is. Death is as 
natural as life. Instinct is erring in 
all animated nature. No animal has 
instinct sufficiently unerring to make 
it always a success. The bee has an 
instinct to guard . the moth 
that nature so kindly furnished for 
its benefit; still moths do destroy 
feeble colonies often, and sometimes 
strong ones. With all the Doctor’s 
instinct and reason combined, to- 
gether with his experience and mem- 
ory, I dare say disease will get him 
before old age. 

It seems quite peculiar that the 
Doctor’s.instance of experiment with 
the pollen theory should be kind 
enough to kill that and the hybrid 
theory all at one fire. This is what 
sportsmen calla ‘* double-shot.” Well, 
if it turns out that Dr. Mason’s three 
years’ experiments, which have con- 
vinced him that pollen eating in con- 
finement is the cause of dysentery, 
and that the hundreds of producers 
who have had their hybrids lead all 
other colonies for surplus honey 
should be true, then we shall be forced 
to think that in some way Dr. Tinker 
is as badly mistaken regarding his 
pollen experiment as he is regarding 
setting sections flat down on the 
brood frames, and that his hybrids 
were either catch hybrids, or that his 
parent colonies were not of the right 
sort to produce the hybrid so much 
sought after about these days. After 
all, have we not theorized enough, 
and is it not now a question of practi- 
cal experiment ? 

During the coming winter we shall 
make the pollen theory a special mat- 
ter of experiment, and give it the 
best test upon the largest scale we 
have ever heard of. The moment we 
find we are wrong, if such be the case, 
we shall get right off from that hobby 
horse and caution all to keep away 
from it as they would from the heels 
of a mule; and, Doctor, if we find you 
on our bacteria horse, we shall claim 
him, if he seems to have | 
strength, by right of priority, we shall 
order you to dismount at once and 
stride your “sections on the brood 
frame” pelter, one that we feel sure 
will never ‘‘ get there.” 

Dowagiac, Mich. 





Gleanings. 


Standard Langstroth Hive & Frame. 








L. L. LANGSTROTH. 





Before inventing my movable 
'framesI used bars, in a hive with 
|/movable top and bottom, by which 
|the bars could be worked to much 
| better advantage than by side-open- 
‘ing doors, My latest style of bar 


| hives were 1844 by 1844 by 6 inches 
\deep, allin the clear. At that time 
|(1851) honey, to bring the best price, 
had to be in combs built in neat 
glassed boxes, and this shape of the 
hive gave an unusually large surface 
'for such supers. 





| 


hives were double glass, to give the 
dead air space, which protected the 
bees against extremes of heat or cold, 
and sudden changes of temperature. 
That fractional 44, which has puzzled 
so many, gave room for two strips of 
wood, each one inch wide by 1-16th 
thick, against which the double glass 
could be fastened with glazier’s 
points. One pane of glass, 18 by 12,a 
common commercial size, could be 
easily cut so as to answer for one side. 
My movable frame hives were first 
made in the spring of 1852, in the city 
of Philadelphia—some six months be- 
fore the patent, which was applied 
for in January, was issued. These 
hives were 1444 inches from front to 
rear, and 184 from side to side. 
Early in 1853 my hives were made in 
Greentield, Mass., and the first edi- 
tion of my book on the ‘** Hive and 
Honey Bee” was published in May of 
that year. The present size of hives, 
18144 from front to rear, 144% from 
side to side, and 10 inches deep, 
was then adopted. The dimensions, 
184 from front rear, and 10 inches 
deep, have never been changed ; but 
that from side to side may vary ac- 
cording to the number of frames, 
some preferring 8, some 10, and some 
even more. Iam correctly quoted as 
having said,in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, in reply to an inquiry, 
‘**Considering the accuracy which may 
be obtained in making the frames 
stiff and perfectly square, I prefer the 
Root and Newman measurements.” 
What I meant was, that frames could 
be made so stiff and square as to 
allow of their being 4 of an inch 
longer than the old standard size, and 
that the 4 inch (instead of 3¢) still 
left between the uprights of the 
frames and the front and rear walls of 
the hive, gave all the room needed for 


their proper manipulation. It never 
occurred to me that any one could 
possibly suppose that 1 meant my 


frames could be improved in square- 
ness or stiffness by making them only 
4 of aninch longer! I then thought 
that it was quite a desirable point to 
gain this 4 inch, as in ten frames it 
gave an increase of comb surface 
enough for rearing over 1,100 bees. 


As such large operators as Heddon 
Root and Baldridge, insist that 3g of 
an inch space between uprights of 
frames and hive is the least that can 
be safely allowed; and as hives are 
not unfrequently made, even by good 
workmen, which vary a little from the 
true dimensions, and further. as some 
kinds of lumber are badly affected by 
variations in the weather, | am now 
of opinion that 3¢ is better than 4, 

Considering the frequency and se- 
verity of my attacks of head troubles, 
which not only prevent me from tak- 
ing any interestin bee matters, but 
which render any thought upon such 
subjects both painful and dangerous, 
it will not seem surprising that it is 
only within afew weeks that I have 
learned that the change in the size of 
the standard Langstroth frame was 
made to carry with it a change in the 
size of the standard Langstroth hive ! 
I have no recollection of ever havin 
read the article to which Mr. Bald- 


The walls of these!ridge thinks I ought to have re- 
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sponded, until I saw his reference to 
itin the BEE JOURNAL of Aug. 8, or 
I should before this not only have 
corrected his misunderstanding of the 
reason I gave for preferring that extra 
ly inch, but should have expressed 
my deep regret that the size of the 
standard Langstroth hive had been 
changed; not that slight changes in 
frame and hive are of any special 
importance, except as they interfere 
to any extent with the cardinal prin- 
ciple, that any Langstroth frame 
ought to fit in every Langstroth hive. 
Even after I ceased to use the double 
glass walls, the fractional 4% was re- 
tained to prevent confusion by depart- 
ing even to so small an extent from 
the size so widely disseminated. 

It is, however, very easy to exag- 
gerate the inconveniences which have 
resulted from these slight variations. 
One will contend that the standard 
Langstroth frame cannot be used in 
the Root and Newman Langstroth 
hive, and many will actually preter 
that size of hive for them,as giving 
more room for the safe and rapid 
handling of frames. If both hives 
and frames are very carefully made, I 
find no trouble in using the Root and 
Newman frame in_ the standard 
Langstroth hive. The great length 
of the top-bar of the Langstroth frame 
enables me, after removing one frame 
from the hive, to take out the others 
with great ease, thus: 





When the frame (1) is lifted out, 
the end (C) of frame (2) is drawn to- 
ward the operator, without any lifting 
until the angle is large enough to re- 
move it without danger of hitting the 
sides of the hive; so in replacing it 
the end (2) is first put on the rabbet, 
and (C) can then be moved readily to 
its place. The long leverage of the 
Langstroth frames greatly favors such 
manipulations. I would say here, 
that a variation of only 4% from front 
to rear, if itis onthe side of making 
the hive smaller (say only 18 inches), 
is, for divers reasons, a much more 
serious matter than the extra Y¥ inch; 
for in such hives it is well-nigh im- 
possible to have any free manipula- 
tion of the longerframes. Iam using 
in my own apiary the Root size of 
frame in the standard Langstroth 
hive, and find no trouble at all in 
doing so. I would even prefer, with 
hives and frames made as accurately 
as they should be, 4 inch space, 
manipulating in the manner above 
described, to 4 inch, if the frames 
had to be squarely lifted out. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
seems to me to be this: The stan- 
dard Langstroth hive is 184% inches 
from frout to rear,and 10inches deep, 
all in the clear, and the standard 
Langstroth frame is 173g, and not 
175g; and I advise all who make new 
hives, if they can do so without too 
much loss, not to vary at all from 
these measurements. I certainly 
have no right to demand that the 
parties who are using the extra 4 


return to the old standard ; but I hope 
that, instead of calling their hives the 
standard a hives, they will 
call them the Root Langstroth hives, 
as Mr. Root first used the extra 4 
inch. I presume that Messrs. Root 
and Newman, and other hive makers, 
if not willing to return to the stan- 
dard Langstroth, will have no objec- 
tions to filling orders for Simplicity, 
chaff, or other styles of hives of the 
Langstroth standard size. 

Intending in another article to give 
in detail my reasons for adopting my 
standard size of frame, I will close by 
saying that I no more claim perfec- 
tion for it now than I did in 1858, 
when in the full gush of enthusiasm 
over ‘an invention which I hoped 
would revolutionize practical bee- 
keeping. 

Oxford, Ohio, August, 1883. 

[As we promised that the discussion 
of the hive question should stop with 
the articles of Mr. Langstroth, we 
refrain from making any comments. 
We are satisfied that a universal 





true, and yet sufficient to encourage 
the bees to build cells at least on one 
side of the comb, or rather comb with 
cells on one side. And worst of all, 
when using full sheets of foundation 
of worker cells, the bees will take ad- 
vantage of the situation and complete 
it with drone comb, the very worst 
eae they could do so, as far as hand- 
ing the frames are concerned. Now, 
the plan I = and possibly there 
are several others doing the same, 
is this: I have the bottom bar the 
same width as the side pieces of the 
frame, as is customary with the ma- 
jority of frames made, and then I 
rocure from the hardware store % 
inch brass window blind staples, 
costing 15 cents for half a pound, and 
sufficient for at least 500 frames. I 
drive one of these in each side of the 
frame opposite the bottom bar, and 
allow them to project. 4 of an inch, 
or not more than 5-16. By using 
these I cannot see but that all the ad- 
vantages of that part of the Jones 
frame can be had without any of the 
objections as mentioned above, and 
as you will see the cost is compara- 





standard frame is an impossibility in 
America, and, therefore, it is useless 
to diseuss the matter any further. 
Let all adopt such as they prefer—ED.} 


—.—-—--  -» «=m e < -- 


For the American Bee Jourrai. 


A Help in Handling Brood Frames. 


G. A. DEADMAN. 





Those who have either used. or 
read of Jones’ brood frames, are 
probably aware that on account of 
their peculiar construction they can 
be handled very rapidly, with little 
danger of killing bees. This peculiar 
construction is principally in the bot- 
tom bar, which is simply a narrow 
strip of wood about 44 by 4 inch, and 
being placed edgewise, is made to 
_— through a groove made at the 
ttom of each of the side pieces of 
the frame, and projecting behind 
them about ¥ of an inch, or just suf- 
ficient to allow it to be placed easily 
in the hive. The corners are then 
brought to a point. It certainly has 
its advantages, as itis only by care- 
lessness on the part of the operator 
that any bee is injured when mani- 
ulating them. Another advantage 
is, that ic always hangs square in the 
hive, and, therefore, equi-distant from 
either side. There is one objection 
that I find in its use, although I have 
never inquired of the originator to 
know whether he has experienced the 
same trouble. The difficulty with me 
is this: The frame, when in position, 
brings the bottom bar about % inch 
from the bottom of the hive, and as 
the bar itself is about 4% inch. the 
bees are compelled to cease buildin 
comb one inch from the bottom —— J 
or else build past this narrow strip. 
This latter alternative they very fre- 
quently adopt, and are sure to do so 
if the frame does not hang straight 
with the full sheet of foundation. 
is no reason — it shou 
perfectly straight, 





inch, both for hive and frame, shoul 


tively nothing. 
| Brussels, Ont. 
| 


+ << 





| Country Gentleman. 


Fall Notes About Bee-Keeping. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
| The hurrying season is over, but 
there yet remains much work to be 
done. Comb honey should be stored 
ina dry, well-ventilated, and rather 
warm room, in order that it may be- 
come thoroughly ripened, and the 
honey in any unsealed cells become so 
thickened by a that it will 
remain in the cells even though they 
should be turned upsidedown. Neat, 
smooth es crates should be 
made of some light-colored wood, and 
at least one side of the crate should 
have a slip of glass to show the a 
Although the crates should be neatly 
made, yet they should be so cheap 
that they can be given away with the 
honey. All propolis, or gum. should 
-be carefully scraped from the sections. 
All honey should be graded, and that 
containing even a little dark honey 
should be placed in the second grade, 
otherwise the whole lot is liable to be 
classed as second grade. If extracted 
honey is to be sold:in small pails, now 
is the time to put it into them, as 
after it has candied it is a slow, dis- 
agreeable task to put it into pails. 
Many bee-keepers err in putting 
their honey upon the market too early 
in the season, and at too low a price. 
After reading a few encouraging re- 
ports in the bee papers, they fear that 
there will be a giut in the honey 
market, and in their efforts to secure 
the highest price by rushing their 
honey into the market before there is 
a demand for it, they often get the 
‘lowest pgice, and help to spoil the 
‘market f@r others, Until the fruit 
| season closes the demand for honey is 





I presume some will ~~ that there | light, and bee-keepers should govern 
d not hang 

but with a deep 
frame, 4% inch is very little from the 


themselves eer The honey 
should be well graded, put up in the 
most packages possible, 





attractive 
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well taken care of, and placed upon 
the market when there is a demand 
at a remunerative price, and not be- 
fore. There is one other point; before 
honey is shipped away toa large city, 
the home market should be well sup- 
plied. Supply the home market first 
and if there is any left over, there will 
be time to sell it at some distant mar- 
ket. One who has never tried it will 
be surprised at the quantity of honey 
that can be sold ina home market, 
especially when an energetic man 
goes atitin the right manner. Each 
grocer should be furnished with a 
neat stand for extracted honey; also 
acase, with glass front, for comb 
honey; and unless sold outright to 
the grocer, he should be instructed 
to sell the honey at a certain price. 


AsI rear queens,I do not havea 
great deal of honey. I have at pres- 
ent taken off about 3,000 pounds, but 
have not sold more than 100 pounds. 
I have been too busy to even get it 
crated, or to put the extracted into 
pails, but there is time enough yet for 
that, as October is the best month in 
which to sell honey. Before selling 
my honey, I shall probably exhibit it, 
together with numerous other bee- 
keeping articles, at the State Fair at 
Detroit. 

For some reason,some colonies at 
this season of the year are found 
queenless. Perhaps the large number 
of eggs laid during the busy season is 
so great a tax upon the vitality of old 
queens that they die,and then the 
young queen that the bees afterwards 
rear is lost in mating. Of all the 
methods that I have tried for intro- 
ducing queens that have been long 
out of the hive, I have found none 
better than the following : 


Make a cage of wire cloth by rolling 
a piece 3 or 4 inches square around a 
round stick *4 of an inch in diameter. 
One edge of the cloth should be un- 
raveled a few wires, and the long ends 
of the wires thus left sticking out can 
oe thrust through the meshes of the 
—— edge. then bent over or 
‘“clinched.”” The cage when finished 
is simply a wire cloth tube 4 inches 
long and % of an inch in diameter. 
One end can be closed by pinching it 
together. The cage in which the 
queen has been shipped. should be 
opened in a close room before a win- 
dow; the queen alone caught and 
placed in the wire,cloth cage, and the 
cage closed by squeezing the end to- 
gether. Then by moving the frames 
slightly apart the cage can be slipped 
down between two of them and held 
in place by pressing the combs against 
it. For fear the bees might neglect 
to feed the queen itis better that the 
cage be placed against sealed honey. 
In from 24 to 48 hours it is usually 
safe to liberate the queen. The dis- 
position of the bees towards the queen 
1s the only guide as to when it is safe 
to release her. If they are * balling ” 
the cage—clinging to it like burdocks 
—they would kill the quee@ ; if they 
are walking about over the cage in 
their usual unconcerned manner, they 
will usually accept the queen, and the 
cage can be opened by pressing one 
end in the opposite direction from 
that by which it was closed. ‘After 





opening the cage the hive should be 
closed at once, and not opened or the 
bees disturbed again for 5or6 days. 
Opening the hives before the queen 
has entirely recovered from her cap- 
tivity, and been complétely accepted 
as sovereign of the hive often leads to 
her destruction. 

Colonies that are to be united should 
be united now. Remove the least 
desirable queen, and in two days take 
the combs containing the brood of 
both colonies and put them together 
with the adhering bees, in one hive, 
and place it upon the stand occupied 





by the colony having the queen. 


—. basswood bloom. Our bees 
only had half a day of favorable 
weather for gathering basswood honey. 
On July 12, we had run all our sur- 
lus combs through the extractor, and 
1ad our sleeves rolled up, ready to 
take about 6,000 lbs. of basswood 
honey in, ‘‘out of the wet; but we 
failed, and the wet came out ahead. 
July 20, we opened our hives to look 
for a little basswood honey; we did 
not expect much, but we found scarce 
ie ag in the supers, except mad, 
ugly bees. 
Now, two weeks later, nothing seems 
to be going on with the bees, except 


At this season of the year robber | trying to force their way into every 


bees are often troublesome ;. hence 
caution should be used, and no temp- 


door and window, to get at the honey 
that is being handled, and doing their 


tations, in the shape of exposed sweets | best to to rob each other of stores. 


or queenless or weak colonies, should | 
be placed in their way. When robbing | 
is once started, it is difficult of control. | 


Again the great thunder storm has 
brought chilling winds and stormy in- 
dications of frost. If this state of 


Once more I would urge upon bee- | things continues, we will have to feed 


keepers the importance of experiment- 
ing in regard to wintering. Extract 


the honey from a few colonies, and | 
feed them a syrup made from granu- | 


lated sugar, in the proportion of one 


quart of hot water to 4 pounds of | 
sugar. The syrup should be fed dur- | 


ing the latter part of September. 
Rogersville, Mich. 


SE 


For the American Bee Journal 


Appearances Are Often Deceptive. | 


W. H. STEWART. 

A truth, often apparent to the ob- | 
serving bee-keeper, is, ‘‘ we know not | 
what aday may bring forth.” If we} 
could have known that the cold, wet 
spring of 1882 was a true index to the 
latter part of the season, we would | 
have concluded that it were better to | 
let the bees go, and get out of the| 
business, as best we could; but we) 
have all learned that there are ‘*‘ ups ”’ | 
as well as “downs” in life. Thus it| 
is, that, during the storm *‘* hope sees 
a star,” as I have stated in my report 
for 1882. The season of 1882, after 
June 10, was very good, and we made | 
the bees pay tolerably well. | 

The spring of 1883 (in Lab gg me 
was more promising ; we had to fee 
but little. Bees obtained plenty of 
pollen and nearly as much honey as 
they needed, up to June 8, and then 
came white clover bloom, and we took 
about 2,500 lbs. of white clover sur- 
plus. In the spring of 1882 we did not 
get 50 lbs. of surplus white clover 
honey. 

July 13 (this season) basswood began | 
to open its bloom,with which it was lit- | 
erally loaded. Reports were made 
from many partsof the country, giving 
great honey yields, and, as the organ | 
of hope is ever flattering us, by pre- | 
senting the brightest and most pleas- 
ing side of every question. how natural 
it was for us all to conclude that the 
land was sown to “flow with milk and 
honey ” (or at least with honey). 

But how about the ‘immense crop?” 
When basswood began to bloom, dark | 
clouds, somewhat larger than a man’s 
hand, made their appearance, and 
thunder and lightning, rain and wind 
was the order of both day and night 


| 


| Spiders, 


| most of our white clover honey back, 
for winter stores. 


Orion, Wis., Aug. 4, 1883. 


For the American Bee Journal 


A New Bee Enemy. 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The figure we here presenti; of a 
curious bee-killer received from J.D. 
Enas, Napa, Cal. Mr. Enas says it 
goes into the hives and destroys the 
bees. 

This strange animal is related to 
the spiders, and more nearly to that 
group of the spiders containing the 
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Bee- Killer. 


scorpion and grand-father-gray-beard. 
The name of the family is Solpulgide, 
and they are unique in the possession 
of very curious jaws. These have 
two toothed fingers, the lower one of 
which is movable. On the front mar- 
gin of the head, which seems small 
when compared with the enormous 
jaws, are the small rounded eyes. The 
jaws move side-wise, while the 
toothed fingers move up and down. 
There are eight legs as with all 
though the anterior ones 
have no claws. 

The species sent by Mr. Enas is 


possibly Datames Californicus, Simon, 


though this one does not quite agree 
with the description given by the late 
Mr. Putnam in his most admirable 
monograph of the Solpulgide of 
America. It is nearly one inch (23 
mm)long. The head is brown, with 
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in the centre. The re- 
mainder of the dorsal surface is lead 
color. The eyes are black, while the 
jaws and legs are light. The fingers 
and their teeth are brown, tipped with 
black. The femurs and tibia are 
brownish. At the base of each pos- 
terior leg are fine small scales. he 
specimen I have isafemale. The re- 
productive slit is on the under side of 
the first abdominal segment ; the anal 
one on the last. 

Mr. Enas has seen several of these 
animals killing his bees, and I hope 
soon to have from him more speci- 
mens. 

It is a very interesting group of 
animals, and it is a sad loss to science 
that Mr. Putnam did not live to com- 
plete the admirable work in the study | literature and apiarian implements, 
of these animals. which his schorlarly | hives and bees. J. J. Kiser, of Des 
and thoroughly scientific habits fitted | Moines, also made a good exhibit, in- 
him so well to perform. |cluding comb honey. A Fairfield 

The figure shows the jaws with their |apiary—we do not now recall the 
toothed fingers, a posterior leg, and | owner’s name—took first premium for 
the animal with the jaws turned a| the largest and finest display of comb 
little to one side, so as to show the | honey in section boxes. 
teeth of the fingers. A meeting was held at Mr. Clute’s 

Lansing, Mich., Sept. 11, 1883. tent one evening during the Fair, 

ia e and a State Association was formed. 
Mr. Clute was elected President. We 
may, therefore, expect to see even a 
finer exhibition another year. 

Forest City, lowa, Sept. 8, 1883. 


a light stri The bee and honey department— 
assigned to one wing of Vegetable 
Hall—was under the supervision of 
Rev. O. Clute, of Iowa City, author of 
* Blessed Bees.” It was a pleasure 
to witness his enthusiasm, and the 
willingness and courtesy with which 
he answered all queries, whether 
ertinent or not. The eager crowd 
ept up such a running fire of ques- 
tions that he was obliged to talk all 
the time, or dodge the crowd and re- 
tire to his tent for a few moments 
rest. I was onthe ground three dif- 
ferent days, and I saw no cessation in 
the interest taken in this department. 
Mr. Clute made a very attractive 
display of extracted honey—of which 
he makes a specialty—and of bee 








For the American Bee Journal. 


Robbing, Fertile Workers, etc. 


JOHN GOCHENOUR. ¢ 














I would say for the benefit of Mr. 

B. L. Clements, on page 483, that I 
have successfully prevented ‘my bees 
from robbing by inverting, or rather 
turning the entrance blocks end for 
end, so as to form anentrance 3 inches 
long and an inch wide, or less, accord- 
ing to the desperation of the robbers. | Crop Report. 
By placing a small block on top, it! The honey season for this part of 
makes a gauntlet that no robber can|the State is past. Bees have gath- 
safely run, as they will be caught by ered nothing since the basswood 
the sentinels before they get half way | honey harvest. The weather is very 
into the hive. Mr. Clements gives 


4 : cold both night and day, and the 
Italians more credit for honesty than | stores for winter are becoming less. 
I can; when they finda hive unable 


L e Bees did well for such a cold and wet 
to protect itself, they are like rats,|season. I had 24 colonies, sprin 
and quarrel among themselves. I | count ; increased to 55, and_extracte 











would be pleased to have some one | 4,300 pounds of honey from basswood ; 
explain why fertile workers get pos- 
session of the hive, and the best way | pounds a day. B. D. Scorr. 
to getrid of them. Are they consid-| Ovid Centre, N. Y., Sept. 9, 1883. 
ered = ee 
are a rones ? 1ave heard it| 
argued by aman that claims that he | Heavy Frost. 
has been in the bee business for 12| Last night there was a heavy frost, 
years, that the fertile worker is a| Which, I presume, put an end to the 
female drone; which seems very un- | fall flowers in this part of the coun- 
reasonable. I would be under obli-| tty. |My bees have been on duty 
gations to any who will answer the| about half of the time in the last two 
above questions fully ; I would like to| Weeks. There are several good buck- 
hear from more than one,as, perhaps, / Wheat patches near my apiary, but 
there are different views and theories | /as8t_ night put an end to progress 
upon the question. in that line of business. — r 
Freeport, Ill., Sept. 5, 1883. my bees began to fly this morning, 
|the Italians commenced war on 
a | a of 4 | ge Ps -. —_— — 
| about one hour, an 1e Italians drew 
For the American Bee Journal. | Of in good order. There were several 
Iowa State Fair Exhibit. /hundred killed and wounded. I did 
—_—— not take time to count them, as they 
EUGENE SECOR. | were very saucy, They gave me to 
mente understand that I was not needed in 
At the Iowa State Fair, just closed, | the fight. A few of my late swarms 
the finest display of honey and imple-|I shall have to feed. When is the 


some colonies gathering 25 or 30 











ments pertaining to the apiary was| best time andthe best way? Please 
made which we have seen at any ex-| answer in the BEE JOURNAL—some 
hibition in the State. 


‘one that is experienced in the busi- 


As soon as | good 


ness. I get the Bez JOURNAL regu- 
larly, and eould hardly do without it, 
as it is just what every beginner 


wants. I was up to Columbus, last 
week, and found a nice display of 
honey and bees. Found Henry Drum, 


of Adelphi, on hand with all the im- 
provements of apiculture. 
R. A. Rosser. 
Nelsonville, Ohio, Sept. 9, 1883. 





The Season’s Work. 

I have just got through taking off 
the surplus. y apiary consists of 32 
colonies ; 20 young and 12 last year’s 
pe I wintered 23 colonies in 

e cellar ; they all came out alive; I 
lost 4 queens in the latter part of 
April. I have had 2,700 pounds of 
extracted honey; it is nearly all sold 
at 8 cents per pound, cash ; and about 
112 pounds of comb in two-pound sec- 
tions ; this brings 14 cents per pound 
in trade. This beat me out of 300 

sounds, if not more, of extracted 
1oney. I shall not try for any more. 
My greatest trouble is in introducing 
young queens, this fall. I had to 
make new colonies for this. I <= 
find fault with the Cyprians ; they will 
not accept a queen, if there is an old 
bee in the hive, and in 24 hours you 
will find drone eggs in several combs. 
This is a hot game for a noyice to get 
over. I have them all right now, and 
do not fear the winter, whether it be 
cold or not. I will not have over 50 
colonies to attend to next spring; I 
had 200 this spring, but this was too 
much for me to attend to. 

JOHN H. GUENTHER. 
Theresa, Wis., Sept. 7, 1883. 





Bees in Marshall County, Lowa. 

Our grand prospect for a large 
honey yield suddenly came to a close 
early in August; since then our bees 
have only gathered enough to keep up 
a good stock of brood; so now our 
colonies are generally strong and in 
good condition for a September har- 
vest, if we have one, and so far the 
are making a good start,if lively wor 
is any sign. I think a_ shower fol- 
lowed by a few warm days and we 
would be all right for winter stores. 
If we do not get it we will have some 
feeding to do. Some of the best 
honey harvests I have ever seen have 
been in the first half of Septenpber, 
therefore, I still live in hopes and 
shall until frost comes. I met witha 
number of bee-keepers at our County 
Fair, and all said they got none, or 
|but little surplus during August. 
| All thought it was almost too cold. It 
seems that good corn weather makes 
bee weather. There was a 
small show of honey at the Fair. §, 
W. Keeler took the first premium on 
comb roe yt and the writer got it on 
extracted honey. The president of 
the Fair promised us aspecial depart- 
ment for a bee and honey show next 
year, if the bee-keepers of the county 
would meet with the Agricultural 





Society at the annual meeting in Jan- 

| uary, and help make outa programme, 

'I hope all bee-keepers of Marshall 

| a “¥ Iowa, who are interested, 
will respond. J. W. SANDERS. 

| Le Grand, Iowa, Sept. 6, 1883. 
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Gaura as a Honey Producer. 


Ienclose a sprig of a flower that 
grows wild along the roadside. I 
wish you would give, in the BEE 
JOURNAL, a scientific description of 
it,and what honey qualities it pos- 
sesses. 

JOHN GOCHENOUR. 

Freeport, Ill., Sept. 1, 1883. 


[This is a rather common plant, 
known to the botanist as Gaura bien- 
nis. The only common name is that 
of the genus, or first word in italics. It 
is biennial. The first year the long 
leaves spread out from a center after 
the fashion of a turnip; the second 
year a branched stem 4 feet high ap- 
pears, bearing small flowers and close 
rows of seed vessels. The pollen is 
stuck together loosely by cob-webby 
hairs or threads. Bees are sometimes 
bothered to free themselves from these 
masses, though there is not nearly the 
dough that there is in the milk-weeds 
in this respect. The plant produces 
some honey.—T. J. B.] 


An Amateur’s Tribulations. 


In July I sentto Mr. James Hed- 
don for an Italian queen, which I 
received Aug. 2. I placed her in an 
improved angstroth hive with 4 
frames of empty comb, and 6 frames 
of foundation. I then reversed a box 
hive and drove the bees —_ very suc- 
cessfully I fear) into the hive with the 
new queen, and placed it on the 
stand from which I had taken the box 
hive. I placed the old hive to one 
side, and awaited events. The next 
day I found but few bees in the 
Langstroth hive, and afew or none 
in the old hive, but a box hive next to 
the Langstroth was and is overflowing 
with bees. I then removed the new 
hive to another part of the yard, bored 
some holes in the bee board, and put 
a hive with a late swarm on the top 
and stopped the entrance, thus fore- 
ing the bees pass down and 
through the Langstroth hive, and 
commenced feeding. The next day 
my wife took the old box hive to the 
lower end of the yard, turned it on its 
side, and broke out some of the combs 
whieh were very black and old, I 
concluded to extract the wax from 
the comb in this hive, as it appeared 
to be strong and heavy, and went to 
work breaking out the combs, a piece 
ata time, finding afew bees among 
the combs. As I got nearer the top, 
{found more and more bees, when, 
as I got to one of the upper corners, 1 
found a score or more of bees, and 
away flew my Italian queen; she 
sailed off majestically, but got tangled 
in some spider web on a neighboring 
fence. I then procured a glass tumb- 
ler, but on returning my queen had 
freed herself and disappeared; she 
came back, however,in a few min- 
utes, to the hive, and I secured her ; 
fortunately I had Mr. Heddon’s queen 
cage, and put her in, and set the cage 
in the portico of the before-mentioned 


Langstroth hive. The cage was soon 





covered with bees; in the evening, 
just at dark, I opened the cage and 
drove her into the hive ; this final act 
of the drama, occurred some ten days 
ago. Last Sunday, on returning from 
a professional call, at or near noon, 
my attention was called to the hum- 
ming of bees ina maple treein the 
yard, near the bee hives. I looked up 
and found a cluster of a pint or a little 
more about 18 feet from the ground. 
After trying with pail and basket in 
vain, I broke off the branch; they 
clustered close by on another limb. 
broke that off, and they circled 
around for a short time, then followed 
the bush, which was laying close b 
the hive, and clusteredonit. I shook 
them off, and they settled on the top 
of the hive. I tried to drive them in 
with a Bingham smoker, when they 
again took wing ; this time they went 
about 60 yards,and settled in the top 
of a box elder. I got a ladder, went 
up, sawed off the top and threw it 
down, but they held fast. I then cut 
off the twig with the cluster, laid it 
on the frames, put on the bee board, 
and there they are. Two things in- 
terested me: They never offered to 
sting, and they are Italians. I never 
worked with bees so good-natured, 
not an angry hum from one of them. 
Where did they come from? There 
are no Italians in our neighborhood. 
The Heddon queen is the first. Can 
they be from her? This does not 
seem possible, nor do I think there are 
Italians near enough to have fur- 
nished this swarm. 
THOs. MARTIN. 
Coal Valley, Ill., August, 1883. 


[To be sure of answering your tribu- 
lations correctly, one would need to 
be at the scene of action. I will ven- 
ture to suggest, however, that your 
first mistake was in not blanketing 
the box hive to be forced, a few days 
before driving it, when the blanket 
could be changed to your Langstroth 
hive, making that and the driven box 
look alike, which in your case they did 
not, which made them go to the other 
box near by, that looked like their 
former home. — 

In introducing a valuable queen, do 
not accompany the job with other un- 
certain manipulations. Are we to 
understand that the late swarm you 
put on the Langstroth hive containing 


Honey Crop in Nebraska. 


The honey production of this season 
has been very light, our best colonies 
not gathering to exceed 50 to 75 lbs. of 
surplus. Prices are somewhat above 
the average. Comb honey is selling 
for 25 cts. per lb., and extracted for 16 
cts. F. E. BENEDICT. 
Reynolds, Neb., Sept 11, 1883. 





Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


7 








Bees in a Garret. 


My uncle hasa house with a ver- 
andah some 7 feet wide, attached toa 
two-story house lathed and plastered 
underside, thus forming the ceiling. 
The rafters, which project up at a 
suitable angle against the house, form 
a roof covered with tin. Of coursea 
little garret is formed between the 
rafters and the ceiling. A swarm of 
bees has been discovered which 
found an entrance by acrack in the 
cornice, a piece of the moulding hav- 
ing become loosened. The presump- 
tion is, that the bees have the whole 
space of the garret which they can 
occupy as they choose. The question 
now is, by what means, if any, these 
intelligent little insects can be per- 
suaded to abandon their present 
domicile and enter a hive,so that their 
labor may be utilized. At present we 
we can see no way of collecting rent 
from the —- of the dwelling. 
Please be kind enough to answer in 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL. 

HELEN L. JOHNSON. 

Middle Haddam, Ct., Sept. 7, 1883. 


ANSWER.—AS it would require a 
|skillful operator to take the bees, 
| combs, etc., from the garret, and cost 
in repairing the same and all, more 
| than to buy a colony, why not just 
|let them remain where they are? 
| They may swarm, and then hive them 
| and keep the garret colony for a stock 
‘hive. This is how I should manage 
|them, and the novelty and oppor- 
|tunity for “the folks” to exercise 
|their marvelousness regarding the 
|immense stores that ‘‘ may be in the 





our queen, had a queen of their own ? | garret,”’ is worth something, is it not ? 
Whether they did or not, the proceed-| If they must come out, tear open the 


ing was all wrong and risky to the 
newly - introduced queen. A little 
farther on, it seems your new queen 
is in the old box hive; this I do not 
understand. How you came by the 
Italian bees is another mystery. Un- 
doubtedly a small swarm came to you 
that you found in the tree. 
sometimes travel scores of miles. 
No, it is not possible that those bees 
came from the queen I sent you.— 
JAMES HEDDON.| 


Swarms | 


_ verandah and smoke the bees, cutting 


| out their combs one by one, brush the 
| bees into a hive, transfer any of the 
‘combs to the frames of the hive that 
-are large and straight enough, stop 
up the verandah and place the hive 
on the ground just below, to be moved 
after the bees are all quiet. All the 
the minutia of the work depends 
upon the condition of the place where 
it is to be done, and cannot be directed 
here. 
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Bees Cleaning Combs. 

What is the best method of having 
bees clean the comb, after the honey 
has been extracted ? 

H. A. WHITTLESEY. 

Newington, Vt., Aug. 27, 1883. 

ANSWER.—If you have a good ex- 
tractor, no such cleaning is necessary. 
But the best way I know of, is to put 
the combs into a super, Or upper 
story, and place this over a strong col- 
ony just at night if in times of a honey | 
dearth, and in 4 to 12 hours the combs | 
will be all clean, and the super can be | 
removed in the usual way. 








| 
Beautiful Honey. 
Our Boston, neighboring city and 
home markets, are yearly filled with 
the most beautiful honey. The combs | 
are snowy white, in perfectly clean, | 
white poplar sections, filled to the| 
corners and completely sealed. With | 
the above 1 am obliged to compete | 
in producing comb honey. ly 
sources of honey are mainly willow, | 
fruit-bloom, locust, raspberries, bass- | 
wood and goldenrod. My bees are) 
Italians. Suantity and quality of | 
extracted honey, per colony, is above | 
the average. Not so with comb| 
honey except, perhaps, in point of | 
flavor. Now, then,if it is manage- | 
ment that forms the most important | 
part in producing such beautiful white | 
comb honey, what are the details or | 
the fundamental law govening the! 
same ? 

If fixtures, what influence do they | 
exert on both quantity and appear-| 
ance ? 

If location, how can I best utilize. | 
or if needed, improve the one occu- 
pied ? 

If bees, must I discard my clean, 
sprightly, courageous Italians, and 
notwithstanding the protest within, 
endure the mothy, lazy blacks ? 

If Mr. Heddon will please answer 
the above questions throngh the 
“What and How” columns of the 
BEE JOURNAL, he will greatly oblige 

L. H. SHEVENELL. 

Haverhill, Mass., Sept. 7, 1883. 


ANSWER.—My advise to you is, just 
make the raising of extracted honey 
& specialty, and adhere to the bees 
that you prefer. I know of locations | 
where to raise choice white comb | 
honey is very much more difficult | 
than in other places only 10 miles dis- | 
tant, with everything else except the 
resource for nectar the same. It is 
plain to be seen that time and the 
Yankee will make the production of | 
comb and extracted honey equally 
profitable, and a choice as to which 
we will produce should depend upon 
the fitness of our field and ourselves. 





| 
} 


| 


land Alsike clovers ? 





Believing as 1 do that your flora is the 
main obstacle, I will not answer your 
questions until I may know that you 
are bound to go for comb honey, 
which I may find out by your next 
communication. 





Preparing Bees for Winter. 

Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following queriesin the BEE JouR- 
NAL in regard to box hives, as there 
are several around here who have a 
few colonies of bees in box hives : 

1. In case there was not honey 
enough in the hife for winter, what 
would be the best food, and the best 
way to feed them ? 

2. How would you advise preparing 
them for winter, and what is,the best 
material to pack them with ? 

3. Would it be a good plan{to make 
a box a few inches larger, each way, 
than the hive, and set the hive in it, 
ana pack chaff around it? 

J.S. Bars. 

Bristolville, Ohio, Sept. 3, 1883. 

ANSWER.—1. If I had such bees in 
box hives, I should be tempted to take 
them up, considering the honey they 
now have, and combs for wax, rather 
than to feed them more dollar’s worth, 
and then risk their coming through in 
a condition to make them worth what 
they will cost you. 

2. Properly prepared, pure cane 
sugar syrup (if it can be got pure, 
which my investigations throw a 
great shadow of doubt upon) or honey 
is good food, and if the box hives have 
no openings above, they might be in- 
verted and a feeder placed on the 
open top (previously bottom) and all 
removed in the morning, before the 
bees fly, and fixed at night after they 
cease flying. Feeding in a successful 
manner, and properly preparing the 
food, is one of the fine arts of bee- 
keeping, and if we are to learn it 
properly and with certainty, we need 
to see it demonstrated. There are so 
many twists and turns to be made— 
according to the condition of the 
apiary, the bees to be fed, and the 
weather. A good feeder is an abso- 
lute necessity. 


1. Do bees gather pollen from white 
have seen 
them at different times working on 
those clovers, and at the same time 


they had pollen on their legs. 

2. Are queens that leave the hive 
with second or ‘‘ after swarms,’ mated 
i'with the drone before leaving the 
‘hive with the swarm ? 


| $8. How old are queens before they 


‘leave the hive to mate with the drone 


If youare going to raise extracted | or with second or after swarms ? 


honey for sauce, consult Dadant’s 
little 15 cent book upon the subject. 


Bristolville, O. J.S. BARB. 
| ANSWER.—1. As near as my limited 





pollen in such quantities that our bees 
do sometimes gather from it, here, 
but usually it affords too much honey 
to tempt them to gather its pollen. 

2. No, the queen mates with the 
drones usually, about 3 to 5 days after 
the swarm is hived, with all after- 
swarms. 

3. After-swarms often issue a few 
hours after the hatching of the young 
queen, or queens, that accompany 
them. 





Dzierzon Theory, etc. 


I am a subscriber of the Weekly 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Gleanings, 
Exchange, and Bee and Poultry Maga- 
zine. Lam also owner and reader of 
all the books written on the science 
of apiculture, both in America and 
Europe. Have had several years 
— in bee-keeping in the ‘West 

ndies, and was originally taught by 
father Dzierzon’s ‘* Rational Bee- 
Keeping ’’ many years ago; but still 
I find there is something yet wanted 
which neither practice nor theory will 
ever solve, namely : the proof positive 
that an unimpregnated egg laid bya 

ueen bee can, or does produce a 
drone. This, tome, seems unnatural, 
for this reason : an unimpregnated egg 
will and must always remain an un- 
impregnated egg, and could never pro- 
duce a bee that is capable of impreg- 
nating, as from nothing nothing must 
remain ; the greater part of this world 
thinks that “ nothing” really exists, 
and will try with strong arguments 
to prove it; but the very fact of its 
being “ nothing” would not make it 
something, therefore would be “no 
where,” and then, pray, where is ** no 
where ;”’ just fancy for a moment any 
thing in existence without length, 
breadth, width, depth or thickness, 
this would be “nothing,” but this is 
not within the grasp of human imag- 
ination; therefore, as I have said, 
‘** nothing ” does not really exist, con- 
sequently under this head an unim- 
pregnated egg of a queen bee cannot, 
in my opinion, produce a drone bee. 
I am afraid that we do not as yet 
really understand the principle func- 
tions of her nature, although that has 
nothing particularly to do with the 
dollars and cents part of the bee 
business ; although if we knew these 
particular functions more accurately, 
we might be ableto breed up to a 
standard of perfection ; however, as I 
like your style of explanations, and 
your reasonable answers given to all 
questions put, would you oblige me by 
answering a few through the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL: 

1. Are those queen-cells built over 
drone eggs in a queenless colony sup- 
posed to become the drones that im- 
pregnate the queen? I have had 
them in this apiary on the same sheet 
of brood that had real queen-cells 
built over worker eggs at one and the 
same time. They are easily known 
‘by their smooth surfaces, and the 
| drone comb on which they are built. 
| 2. Why do the bees provide such 





If for mechanical purposes, then a/time has allowed me to discover, I| royal drones (which they must be as 


different management is advisable.' think white and alsike clover yield! they are fed on royal jelly, and pro- 
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vided with very expensive cells) when 
they must know (through the use of 
their five senses) that other legitimate 

ueen-cells are built at the same 
time? I have had them hatch in this 
apiary, and the colony has become 
very prosperous and strong. I have 
also seen some torn down as is done 
even to the bona fide cells. When 
they hatch before her majesty they 
get the chance of existence, but if 
she hatches first, some of them stand 
a poor chance, and are generally torn 
down, but not always. 


3. If impregnation takes place up 
into the open air, who, when, where 
and how have they witnessed it? I 
think, all things considered, the im- 
ane ge ag question must be going on 
rom the moment the queen has suf- 
ficient age for the =. or even 
directly after birth inside of the hive, 
and the queen takes a trip out for an 
airing before going properly to work 
in laying. I do not believe in fertile 
workers, but I do believe in a drone- 
laying queen, andI am afraid that 
they are such as are called fertile 
workers. 

4. Isthe queen impregnated “‘ once 
for all,’ which lasts her life time, or 
does she renew the process each time 
of natural swarming, or is the busi- 
. ness carried on constantly in the hive ? 
I think the latter is much more rea- 
sonable to believe. 


5. How can it be possible that so 
small a sack of the seminal fluid can 
prove sufficient for impregnating so 
many thousands and thousands of 
eggs laid by her during her life time, 
if even butof short duration? This, 
I think, must be constantly renewed 
in the hive by the drones, for the safe 
and prosperous keeping of the family 
or colony. 

I must beg pardon for occupying 
rot precious time in reading this; 

ut I hope you will excuse me as I 
am a very great enthusiast in the 
science of apiculture, and have, there- 
fore, applied to your better knowledge 
and practice on the subject. I am al- 
ways on the look-out for your articles 
in the bee papers, and have thought 
often of asking you the question: 
hese d do you not write a standard 
work on apiculture, embodying all of 
your own experience in practice up to 
the present time and style of work- 
ing? Sucha work would be worth 
its weight in gold. I for my part 
would willingly pay $5 for a copy. 
Try and get up such aone, and let it 
be in Mr. Langstroth’s style, but up 
to the times in every respect. I hear 
of Prof. Cook’s new book, and have 
sent for one, but I think you have 
proven to the fraternity that you 
‘**have got there.”’ I am very sorr 
to hear of your winter losses, but trust 

ou will make it up again soon. 

lease encourage the bee reading 
ublic with something good every 
ime. 

Iam a Dane, so please excuse my 
English a and explanations; 
but as a practical man, I presume you 
will understand me. 

I have now working 80 colonies of 
the common brown bee. They have 
been transferred from Palm-logs into 
the Van Deuzen-Nellis improved (by 





me to suit this climate) am gro 
hives, and are doing pretty well, con- 
sidering the bad season we have had 
this year. ITam just through with 
this lot, andI am going to increase 
with 50 more colonies just brought in 
Palm-logs. 
power to introduce apiculture scien- 


tifically here, and feel so happy to| 


bear constantly of its progress in the 
United States and Europe. 
LORENZO J. DE SOBOTKER. 
Santo Domingo, West Indies. 


ANSWER.—1, Prof. Cook is a much 
better personage to,answer your ques- 
tions than Iam, and as you say, truly 
these things have less to do with 
our dollar and cent success, and I 
commenced very poor in the busi- 
ness, having to make dollars and 
cents out of it, or go hungry to bed. 
I have paid most of my attention to 
the practical part of apiculture. As 
I understand the Dzierzon theory, 
drones are always hatched from un- 
impregnated eggs, whether laid by an 
impregnated or unimpregnated queen, 
and that the drones hatched from 
eggs laid by an unimpregnated queen, 
whether in queen or drone cells, are 
in every way a perfect male bee, pos- 
sessing all the functions of the same. 
If what we have supposed to be fertile 
workers were unimpregnated queens, 
they certainly resemble a worker bee, 
and may as well be called fertile 
workers as queens. 

2. 1 think this is the first time I 
ever heard of ‘‘ royal drones,”’ and 
was of the opinion that when drones 
or workers hatched from queen-cells, 
it was only another of the mistakes 
which proves the failure of bee 
instinct. 

3. I know of one reputable man who 
says he saw a queen surrounded by a 
whole bundle of drones fall to the 
earth. This man knew nothing of 
the modern impregnation theory. 
Never read a bee journal or book. 
Twice I have seen a’queen return to 
a nucleus with what I took to be evi- 
dent signs of recent impregnation. 

4. If queens are impregnated on the 
wing only, then we know one impreg- 
nation lasts for life. 

5. So wonderful are things in na- 


Y|ture, when seen by the telescope or 


microscope, looking into the far-off 
in either direction, that I am not pre- 
pared to say that what might look to 
the naked eye as a small particle 
might not be divided up into thou- 
sands and thousands of particles, each 
efficient in its nature. 

All the above has less interest to 
me than other themes connected with 
modern apiculture. Very many have 


1 am doing all in my) 


| asked me the same question, why I 
| do not write a standard work on api- 


culture, or publish a bee journal. Let 
| me here make my reply. I do not 
|consider myself capable of doing 
either, and doing it well. I might 
associate myself with some one and 
|get out a respectable journal, but I 
\have been far enough behind the 
'scenes to fully realize that he who 
publishes a good journal, is giving his 
life to his patrons, something that I 
|am too selfish to exchange for honors 
or money. 

Regarding a book on apiculture, in 
|my judgment no one man in the 
United States has or can write a book 
to meet the present demands of pro- 
‘gressive bee-keepers. Once that 
could be and was done by Mr. 
Langstroth, but to-day the de- 
mands are beyond the power of any 
one person to supply. I consider 
Prof. Cook’s book worth more than 
its price, for its treatise on botany 
and entomology, but in my judgment 
he should have stopped there, naming 
his book *‘ The Entomology and Bot- 
any of Apiculture.”’ 

Our “ winter losses”’ are among the 
forgotten, as we now have 300 colo- 
nies in good condition,and believe for 
the first time during our 16 years ex- 
perience that we are about to master 
the wintering problem. 

Thanking you for your eulogistic 
words, I will say that I am continually 
making new determinations to make 
my contributions more pleasant and 
| profitable to the reader. Your good 
letter needs no excuses. 





Leather-Colored Italians. 

Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions in the BEE JOUR- 
NAL: 

1. Are the leather-colored Italian 
ueens of a distinct race, or is the 
ark color caused by a cross from 

other strains of bees ? 

2. Will a colony of bees accept a 
queen that has fertile workers ? 

3. Willa fertile worker lay eggs in 
worker comb ? 

4. How do you manage a colony 
that has a fertile worker, to get rid of 
them ? 

5. Which is the best, natural base 
foundation or flat bottom ? 

6. Where can I get the Parker foun- 
dation fastener ? 

HARVARD T. BusH. 

Monticello, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1883. 


ANSWERS.—1. The leather-colored 
variety of the Italian race may be 
thus dark colored from crossing with 
the German race far in the pastin 
their native home, Italy. I do not 
know how that may or may not be. 
I do not think any one knows. This 
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type of bee is brought from Italy, and 
all have three bands, and duplicate 
themselves generation after genera- 
tion. If they are not the original 
Italian bee, they are certainly a fixed 
strain, and according to most of our 
leading honey-producers, the most 
desirable fixed strain or race of bees 
known. 

2. Sometimes they will, but the un- 
certainty is too great to risk the life 
of a valuable queen by attempting 
such introduction. 

3. Fertile workers lay eggs in 
worker combs, and when capped over 
the cappings project outwards. 

4. In getting rid of fertile workeis, 
we sometimes try the introduction of 
some valueless queen, which, if we 
succeed in introducing, we afterwards 
easily supersede by a good one. It is 
also advisable to introduce a sheet of 
brood in all stages at the same time. 
Many times besides all this, we take 
all the bees clean from the hive, carry 
them off 10 to 40 rods and scatter 
them around on the leaves or grass, 
that is if the hive has been queenless 
long enough that the bees all know 
the way home. The fertile worker is 
apt to never return, or at least we 
have no more trouble from her. 

5. Our experiments have prejudiced 
us against the flat-bottom foundation. 
My impression is that most of our 
experienced bee-keepers prefer the 
natural base, though some still adhere 
to the flat-bottom. 

6. Of almost any supply dealer,and I 





paper ; 


letter. 


dollar. 


for the money sent. 








healthful and pleasant beverages. 





wish here to say that in my judgment 
the Parker fastener is yet the best 
device known for fastening foundation 
into sections. ; 





How to Tell a Fertile Worker, 


Will Mr. Heddon please explain the 
best way to tell a fertile worker, and 
etrid of them, 


also the best way to 


through ‘‘What and How” in the 
BEE JOURNAL. A. H. GROIN. 
Elgin, Ill. 


ANSWER.—I know no way to dis- 
tinguish a fertile worker from other 
workers, unless you catch them in the 
act of laying, which is very seldom 
done. ‘The best way to get rid of 
them,” see reply to Mr. Bush, and I 
may also add that it helps to 
change stands of the fertile worker 
colony and a good one in normal con- 
dition. I would advise this latter aid, 
however, only when honey was flow- 
ing plentifully. 





Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 


| 


| cover-page, 


bee-keeper who scatters them). 


Try it, and you will be surprised. 


Special Dotices. 


Examine the Date following your 
name on the wrapper label of this 
it indicates the end of the 
month to which you have paid your 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. 


For safety, when sending money to 
this office get either a post office or ex- 
press money order, a bank draft on 
New York or Chicago, or register the 
Postage stamps of any kind 
may besent for amounts less than one 
Local checks are subject to a 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. 
American Express money orders for 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


How to Create a Market for Honey. 


We have now published another 
edition of the pamphlet on ‘Honey as 
Food and Medicine,” with more new 
Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
of cooking in which honey is used, and 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 
cents, postpaid; per dozen, 40 cents; 
per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent 
|postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for 
$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 
| we will print, if desired, on the 
‘** Presented by,’ etc., 
(giving the name and address of the 
This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
of his honey at home, ata good profit. 


tion by letter. 





we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100. 





week. 


—~$+<— > 


Subscription Credits.—We do not 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- 
The label on your 
paper, or on the wrapper, shows the 
date to which your subscription is 
paid. When you send us money, if 
the proper credit is not given you, 
within two weeks thereafter, on your 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 
then claim a mistake. 
tion is paid to the end of the month 
indicated on the wrapper-label. 
gives a statement of account every 


The subscrip- 


This 


Trial Trip—25 Cents. 





As the season for Fairs has arrived, 
and wishing to be able to reach several 
thousands of the old-fashioned bee- 
men, and by the aid of the BEE 
JOURNAL to lift them up to higher 
ground, adopting newer methods and 
progressive ideas, we make the follow- 
ing very liberal offer: We will send 
the Weekly BEE JOURNAL three months 
on trial, for 25 cents. In order to pay 
for getting up Clubs, we will give a 
copy of Fisher’s Grain Tables, or 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book, to 
any one who will send us five trial 
subscriptions (with $1.25); for a club 
of ten we will give a cloth copy of Bees 
and Honey; for aclub of 15, a cloth 
copy of the 7th edition of Cook’s Man- 
ual of the Apiary ; for a club of 25, we 
will present both the Manual and Bees 
and Honey. If any one wants these 
Books: for nothing, here is on excel- 
lent opportunity to get them fora 
little exertion. 


The Apiary Register. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
copy and commence to use it. 








For 50 colonies (120 pages)...... $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... 1 50 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 





The larger ones can be used for a 
few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 


——_-~ <> ——_—__—_ 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


ee <<? oe < 


é@® Do not send coins in a letter. It 
is dangerous and increases the postage 
unnecessarily. Always send postage 
stamps, for fractions of a dollar, and, 
if you can get them—one-cent stamps ; 
if not, any denomination of postage 
stamps will do. 


—_- 





Special Notice.—We will, hereafter, 
supply the Weekly BEE JOURNAL 
for one year, and the seventh edition 
of Prof. Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, 
bound in fine cloth, for $2.75, or the 
Monthly Bee Journal, and the Manual 
in cloth for $1.75. As this offer will 
soon be withdrawn, those who desire 





it should send for the book at once. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Sept. 17, 1883. 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 


HONEY—The demand for extracted honey is 
exceedingly dull; for comb honey, only fair; arri- 
vais are plentiful. Stocks are large in the hands 
of corn merchants and others. Our own supply is 
larger than ever, and, for the present, we cannot 
compete with commission merchants. We may 
have to offer lower figures. Our prices so far were 7@ 
9c. for extracted, and 14@16c. for comb honey on 


arrival. 
BEESWAX-—Arrivals of beeswax are good at 
25@2sc., and the demand is fair. 
CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in 1 and 2 
Ib. sections, 18c. Dark and second quality, 14c.; 
bog gy white clover in kegs and barrels, lic.; 

BEESWAX—Prime follow, 30@31¢. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Ce. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—Comb honey has been bought with 
more freedom this week, and prices of last week 
have been fully sustained. The cool weather has 
started up the usual fall trade, and activity is the 
order of the hour. In selecting out the best con- 
signments (with the exception of one round lot 
taken by merchants from Dakota Territory), our 
demand is chiefly local. Extracted honey has not 
been sought for to any extent, yet there is an im- 

rovement over last week in the amount sold. 

omb honey, extra white 1 Ib. sections, 18c.; comb 
boner, extra white 14¢ to 2 Ib. sections, 15@17c. 

BEESW AX—Steady and quiet, at 25@35c., as to 
color, etc. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—There is a moderate supply of comb 
and extracted of common quality, but offerings of 
extra choice comb are very light. The sales being 
effected are within range of unchanged figures 
White to extra white comb, 16@2vc.; dark to good. 
10@13}¢c.; extracted, choice to extra white, 74@ 
8h¢c.; dark and candied, 64@— 

EESW AX —Wholesale, 27@28c. 
STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONE Y—Some little inquiry for choice comb, 
from grocers, at 14@16c. in fancy packages, but 
little or no demand otherwise. Offerings are lib- 
eral of strained and extracted, and dull at 644@¥c. 
Old and dark comb nominally cheap. 

BEESW AX—Was selling at 25@26c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—Comes very slowly and sells as fast as | 


it comes at 18@19c. for best white in 1 Ib. sections, 

and 17@18c. for 2 Ib. sections. Second quality is 

very slow. Extracted usually sells very slowly in 

our market; as yet, no extracted has been received. 
BEESW AX—None in Market. 


A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY—We quote our market at 18@20c. for 
1 Ib. white clover; 18@19c. for 2 Ib. white clover. 
Extracted is in good supply, and selling from 


9@10c. 
BEESWAX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


oe _ 


= May we ask you, dear reader, te 
speak a good word for the BEE JouR- 
NAL to neighbors who keep bees, and 
send on at least one new subscription 
with your own ? Our premium, “‘ Bees 
and Honey,’’ in cloth, for one new sub- 
scriber to the Weekly, or two for the 
Monthly, besides your own subscrip- 
tion to either edition, will pay you for 
our trouble, besides having the satis- 
action of knowing that you have 
aided the BEE JOURNAL to a new 
subscriber, and progressive apiculture 
to another devotee. 


Our Premiums for Clubs. 


Any one sending us aclub of two 
subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly 
with $4, will be entitled to a copy of 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. 

For three subscribers, with $6, we 
will send Cook’s Manual, in paper, 
Emerson’s Binder for the Weekly, or 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. 


For four subscribers, with $8, we 
will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. 

For five subscribers, with $10, we 
will send the Apia ny omg for 200 
colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture, or an 
extra copy of the Weekly BEE JourR- 
NAL for one year. 

To get any of the above premiums 
for the Monthly BEE JOURNAL send 
double the number of subscribers, and 
the same amount of money. 


-_—-——~—s + + 


Books at Fairs.—Those who make 
an exhibit at Fairs will find that an 
assortment of Books and Pamphlets 
would sell and leave them a profit for 
handling. We will send such, postage 
prepaid, at 25 per cent. discount; or 
if the purchaser pays express charges, 
| we will supply any of our own publica- 
tions at 40 per cent. discount. 





-_. + +O 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 





JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50) 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail | 
to Canada. 











-_~——we + 


| @ The new two cent rate of pos- 
tage for letters goes into effect on | 
|October1. Three cent postage stamps | 
| will then be but little used. For all | 
fractions of a dollar sent to us here- | 
|after we should prefer either one-cent, | 
| or else five or ten-cent postage stamps. 
| Do not send coins in any letter. 


| 


Fairs.—To any one exhibiting at | 
' Fairs, we will send samples of the} 
| BEE JOURNAL and acolored Poster, 
to aid in getting up a club. The) 
| Premiums we offer will pay them for | 
|so doing. Foraclub of 8 subscribers | 
(to the Monthly Bee JOURNAL, or 4) 
| Weekly, we will present Dzierzon’s 
| Rational Bee-Keeping, price $2.00. 





-_--+--- 








| Sample Copies of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL will be sent free te any per- | 
son. Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 
by sending the names to this office. 





convenient way of preserving the BEE | 


| bee-culture. 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS Cc. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
“ fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and ut the same time produce the most honey 
in its best and most attractive condition. 


Appreciative Notices. 


A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 


Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 


Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 


Just such a work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, Lil. 

Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 


Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best stzie, 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 
Carefully prepared for beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 
A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 


We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journal, Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared, and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 

Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


The most perfect work for the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.—Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practical instruction, that no one whe 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.-—Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that is r 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 


Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for all readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentine!, Rome, N. Y 


It embraces every subject that can interest the 
beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
field, O. 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 
acomplete resume of the natural history of the 
little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 
know in their care and management.—Chicago 
Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvements in 
hisline. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.—Daily Times, San Bernardino, Ual. 

Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 
by which the production of delicious and health- 
giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 


It embraces every subject that will interest the 
beginner. It describes al] the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravin 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 





y for ‘ful 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


we A Liberal Discount te Dealers by 
the Dozenor Hundred. 
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